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NULL! QUIDEM MIHI SATIS ERUDITI VIDENTUR, QUIBUS 
NOSTRA IGNOTA SUNT. Cicero tie Legibus. 



WELSH LANGUAGE. 

ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS. 

IT now becomes necessary to enter upon that analytical illus- 
tration of the Welsh language, to which allusion was made at 
the close of the last Essay*. And, in undertaking this task, 
novel as it is in its nature, it is impossible for the writer not to 
be aware of the disadvantages, to which he is exposed on the one 
hand, and of the danger, which may beset him upon the other. 
The disadvantages, which await him, arise from the general 
ignorance of the peculiar character of the Welsh tongue. Even 
of those, who are most conversant with it, but a very few enter- 
tain any accurate notion of its elementary principles. And, 
with respect to all those (and how vast is the number), to whom 
our language is wholly unknown, it is hardly possible for them to 
conceive any just idea of those characteristics, which no other 
modem tongue possesses in any material degree. It is to be 
feared, therefore, that prejudice will generally, with these, supply 
the place of information, and thus deter them from the examina- 
tion of those principles, of which they cannot previously have 
formed any accurate notion. While the writer has thus to con- 
tend against undue prepossessions from without, it must not be 
disguised, that he has also some danger to apprehend from his 
own predilections. 

* Cambro-Britok, No. 3. p. 85. To justify the importance of this in- 
quiry it may be allowed again to have recourse to the authority of M. De 
Gebelin, who, in his work before cited, observes, that " it is the analysis 
of languages, and its relation to nature, that can alone inform us of the 
ties, by which they are connected, whether the first language still exists in 
them or not, and whether they are or are iut descended from it," 
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To observations, which ourselves do make, 
We grow more partial for th' observer's sake. 

Thus it is, that there is always something seductive in a favourite 
theory, however rational and well founded. We are exposed 
perpetually to the risk of deserting the substance for the shadow, 
of forsaking the solid ground of reasoning and argument to 
wander in the regions of hypothesis and conjecture. 

The candid admission, which has just been made, will, per- 
haps, be received as an earnest of the writer's endeavour to 
avoid the danger, to which he has here alluded. If he should be 
so fortunate as to escape the Charybdis on the one side, he will 
use his best exertion to evade the perilous allurements of the 
Scylla upon the other. With this view, in the following attempt 
to elucidate, by way of analysis, the elementary character of 
the Welsh language, care will be taken not to offer too violent 
a shock to the prejudices, which have been above noticed. Yet 
at the same time a sufficient number of examples will be selected 
to justify, it is hoped, that general view of our native tongue, 
winch was taken in the last Essay with respect to its elementary 
principles*. 

The very vowels, it has already been observed, possess in the 
Welsh language certain appropriate significations, which they not 
only evince in their individual and independent character, but 
retain on various occasions, to a greater or less degree, when asso- 
ciated with other powers either as prefixes or affixes. Thus a 
implies abstractedly action, motion, or continuity ; and whatever 
functions it performs in speech, whether separately or in its most 
simple combinations, have had their origin in this primary idea. 
Hence it is employed to represent those various particles, either 
conjunctions, prepositions, or pronouns, which denote the pre- 
sence or accompaniment of an object ; and it is also frequently 
used as an augmentative prefix. On the same principle it sig- 
nifies the verb to go in one of its tenses, as e a, he is going 
or will go f, and in which its abstract signification is unequivo- 

* On this subject, Humphrey Prichard, in his excellent Preface to Dr. J. 
D. Rhys's Grammar, has the following observation :— " Hsec nostra Cam- 
brobrytaomca adeo est (ut dicam) aboriginata, nt nulla alia lingua primi- 
tivi tanquam sibi fundamento et parente uti videatur." 

+ It may be proper to remark here, although the subject will come under 
regular discussion hereafter, that one of the points of resemblance between 
the Welsh and Hebrew is the defectiveness of the present tense, except in 
the case of two or three irregular verbs. The future tense is therefore used 
for the preseut, as in the instance above given. 
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cally retained. In many other instances, which cannot here 
conveniently be particularized, it preserves the same idea of 
motion or action. And a similar power, it may be remarked, 
seems to have belonged to this letter in the Greek tongue, as in 
the words a — ei always, continually, a, — ta to breathe forth, and 
in several other words of action or continuity, wherein the predo- 
minant agency of the letter a may be clearly distinguished *. 
A, in Welsh, it may be farther observed, is likewise the com- 
mon agent of interrogation, as in the following instances, a ei di, 
wilt thou go? literally, going, goest thou? pwy a aeth yno? who 
went there ? and a ivyt ti yma ? art thou here ? A, joined to i, is 
also used as a discriminating interrogative, as ai ti a welais ? was 
it thou, that I saw ? 

All the other vowels, used in the Welsh language, which are 
e , i, o, u, w, y, are capable of a similar illustration. For in- 
stance, e and o have relation to the past, and i to the future : 
while the remaining three are either derivatives or inflexions of 
those preceding, the two latter of o, with which they have an 
analogy of meaning in denoting motion past, or distant as to 
time. W, o, and y are likewise the distinguishing marks of the 
three genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter. To illustrate 
what has been just said with respect to the peculiar agency of 
the vowel to, in representing what is past, the two examples fol- 
lowing may be adduced. Gtredd means order or match; 
gweddw one that is past the state of being matched, or that is 
widowed. Gwel is sight; gwehc a state past vision, or pale. 
There are numerous other words, wherein w, by being used as 
an affix, has a similar effect on the sense. The three letters e, i, 
and o are also used as pronouns, and discharge some other sepa- 
rate functions : i is a sign of the infinitive mood, and o repre- 
sents those prepositions, which denote a tendency to proceed 
from or out of an object. Y is an article corresponding with the 

* Mr. Davit's, in his Celtic Researches, p. 546, has the following judicious 
observations on the natural affinity between most ancient languages in this 
particular. " The Hebiews and Greeks, the o'd inhabitants of Italy, and 
tlie Celtic nations were peculiarly careful to distinguish each of their ele- 
mentary sounds by a descriptive name, or to represent it by some natural 
and characteristic object ; and names and symbols of each individual power 
evidently pointed at tlie same images in all these languages. From hence 
I infer, that an age, however distant from ours, once existed, in which the 
ancestors of these nations had a distinct perception of the force denoted by 
each of their primitive sounds, and when they regarded that import as 
marked by nature itself." 
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in English. A few examples, which will be given in the sequel, 
will illustrate more clearly the important functions performed by 
the vowel* in the Welsh tongue. And it may be proper here to 
repeat, that their remarkable discrimination of time, action, and 
position pervades all their combinations with other elementary 
sounds. And, although this quality may be too subtile for com- 
mon perception in the more complex words, it is plainly discern- 
ible in the simple union of two or three primary articulations. 
Thus, to give one example, out of many, of what is here meant, 
q, as already observed, denotes, abstractedly, action or continuity, 
ta, one of its most simple combinations, the faculty of expanding 
or continuing, and tan, composed of ta and on, is the Welsh 
word for fire, the most powerful expanding agent in nature. 
Such is the principle, — and it may be extended through many 
combinations, — upon which the Welsh language is generally con- 
structed. And it may, perhaps, be safely concluded, that it was 
also the manner, in which man originally adapted the elementary 
sounds, with which nature had supplied him, to the progressive 
increase of his ideas *. 

What has just been submitted with respect to the particular 
force of the vowels in the Welsh tongue, as expressive of simple 
ideas, may appear to many, for reasons already stated, fanciful 
and unsatisfactory. But enough, it is hoped, has been said to 
produce a general conviction, that the feature, thus claimed for 
the language of Wales, is unknown, in the same degree, to all 
others in Europe. In these latter, unquestionably, the vowels 
have important parts to perform ; but in none do they retain so 
obviously that distinct and individual character, which they pos- 
sess in the Welsh tongue, and which must have been singularly 
observable in the original speech of mankind. Yet, as these 
vowel sounds form the most natural and consequently the most 
subtile elements of human articulation, we cannot wonder to find, 

* In a recent Publication, entitled Observations introductory to a Work on 
English Etymology, there are, amongst some matter of an exceptionable 
character, a few very appropriate remarks on radical or elementary sounds. 
The following, in particular, deserves to be here quoted : — " Radical wordf, 
like all primitive faculties, are few in number, and simple ; but, commen- 
sqrately with tbe progress of human attainments, their combinations admit 
of unlimited extension. It is thus in some degree with tbe modulations of 
music. The gamut contains only seven fundamental notes; and yet on 
this confined scale depend the whole powers ot melody and harmony." P. 37. 
This very jnst remark corresponds with one of M. De Gebelin, given in tte 
Third Number. 
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that they have been more exposed than others to the innovating 
corruptions of time. Accordingly we perceive this, as already 
observed, to be the case even in the language of the Cymry, 
although what it still preserves of their primitive functions bears 
abundant testimony to the antiquity of its structure *. 

From.voweUt the natural transition is to their most simple 
combinations, either as dipthongs or when united to a consonant. 
And these form the great mass of those elementary articula- 
tions, of which a general view was taken in the former Essay. 
These sounds, undoubtedly, appertain, in a greater or less pro- 
portion, to all modern languages ; but in the Welsh alone, or, at 
most, in those dialects, which are called Celtic, do they seem to 
retain, in any considerable degree, their original properties +. 
Thus such simple combinations, as aw, ew, ia, icy, yw, en, el, yd, 
bu, en, hi, pi, ty are in most tongues wholly insignificant, 
while in the Welsh they have not only a precise meaning, when 
used independently, but preserve it, for the most part, in the nu- 
merous words, in which they are incorporated. For instance, 
aw, which denotes, abstractedly, what is endued with -motion or 
fluidity, is accordingly the name for water, the primary repre- 
sentative of such a principle. And hence it enters into the com- 
position of many terms, that are physically or morally indicative 
of the same quality. Such are, amongst others, awdl, a flowing 
of the imagination, or an ode ; awel, a gale, or current of air ; 
awen, poetical genius; awon, a flowing of waters; awyr, the 
air; alau>%, instrumental music ; anaw, vocal music; cawad, a 

* The author of the work, cited in the last note, thus expresses himself 
with reference to the primitive functions of vowels : — " The vowels being 
the most simple sounds, were probably 8rst employed in speech, as expres- 
sive of some disposition, tendency, or procedure, which the consonants 
served afterwards to accelerate, modify, or arrest." P. 39. This is pre- 
cisely the manner, in which they still operate on the general mechanism of 
the Welsh tongue. 

+ According to an interesting Comparative Scale, made by Mr. W. O. 
Pughe, of the elementary sounds to be found in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, the English retains only 38, the German 31, and the French 39. 
The Latin he estimates at 45, the Hebrew at 65, the Persian at 122, and 
the Arabic at US : the Welsh, as before stated, he estimates at 213. But, 
with respect to the Hebrew, it should not be forgotten, that its imperfect 
remains preclude a satisfactory view of its elementary character. Of the 
65 elements, still preserved in it, about 30 have an identity of functions and 
signification with those in Welsh. The Arabic has 63, and the Persian 61, 
agreeing in the same manner. 

J Alaw is also the name of several rivers in Wales, 
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shower; gwlaw, rain; and iaicd, a season. Jt may likewise be 
mentioned, that awg was the ancient, and is still the proper, ter- 
mination to adjectives denoting the abundance of any particular 
quality. Upon the same invariable principle ia, which, in its 
abstract sense, is expressive of any thing slippery or apt to 
glide, is also the term for ice. lack, by the same rule, is a stem 
and a pedigree ; idd, the side of the face ; iden, a sheet of ice ; 
and idl, clear, open, and fair. Thus wy implies abstractedly 
what is produced, and is likewise the common denomination for an 
egg. Hence a variety of words, representative of this general 
idea, introduce this sound into their composition, examples of 
which may be seen in usyl, a gushing out or wailing ; wyr, a 
grandchild ; gwy, a stream ; gwydd, young trees or shrubs ; and 
rhwy, an excess. 

It would be impossible, within the limits, to which this Essay 
must be confined, to enumerate all the instances, that may be 
adduced of this prominent faculty of the Welsh tongue. Such, 
as have been above noticed, may serve to point out the general 
rule, which, however, is capable of a very copious and satisfac- 
tory illustration. For the present it must suffice to remark, that 
this characteristic feature forms the basis of that system, upon 
which the Welsh tongue is constructed. The combination of its 
elements, in so many various ways and to a boundless extent, 
becomes an inexhaustible source of energy, copiousness, and 
poetical flexibility. Hence too the certainty, with which etymo- 
logical researches are attended in this language more particularly 
than in any other. An accurate knowlege of the principles of 
its formation enables us at once to trace its various analogies, 
and to detect its most hidden meanings. Thus awen, poetical 
genius, is found to signify, literally, a flowing essence, as its 
two elements indicate ; and enaid, the soul, is, by the same rule, 
discovered to be the essence of life. Nor would it be easy 
to find names more philosophically descriptive of their peculiar 
qualities. Indeed to the prevalence of this feature, of a nature 
so simple, it must be ascribed, that the language is more remark- 
able for its philosophical accuracy than for any boldness of me- 
taphorical expression. 

It may now be proper to offer some illustration of the functions 
performed by the elementary sounds, as was promised in the 
earlier part of these observations. In the former Essay on this 
subject it was stated, that nearly eighty primary articulations pos- 
sessed in Welsh an individual and defined sense, independently 
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of their abstract meaning when employed in composition. The 
few examples, that follow, will exemplify that remark, as well as 
those others, that have been here offered, and may also supply 
no faint notion of the primitive simplicity of the language, to 
which they belong. 

E a o ei le. He goes out of his place. 
A ei di i V ty ? Wilt thou go to the house ? 
I bale yr ej de P To what place wilt thou go ? 
Af i do y ty. I will go to the roof of the house. 
At da i ti, a fo da i mi ? Is it good for thee, that may be 
good for me ? 

Ti a ei er dy Iw. Thou wilt go for the sake of thy oath. 
Cu yw hi i mi ac i ti. Dear is she to me and to thee. 

The preceding sounds, it will be acknowleged, are some of the 
most simple, that the human voice is capable of pronouncing, and 
are, as these instances prove, of daily use in the Welsh tongue, in 
which alone perhaps the greatest proportion of them are thus ap- 
propriated to any distinct ideas. The following passage from 
Coll Gwynfa, taken almost at random, will still farther illustrate 
the frequent occurrence, in an individual capacity, of sueh ele- 
mentary symbols as the foregoing : 

" Py wacth pa le, os yr 
Un fath wyf fi, ac iawn fy mod, ac oil 
Ond llai nag efe taranau a wnaent mwy * ?" 

In this extract there are but four and twenty words, and of these 
one half are mere elementary sounds, and almost all the re- 
mainder consist of the simplest and most natural combinations. 
Numberless instances might be selected from Coll Gwynfa of 
this singular property of the Welsh language. 

From what has been now hazarded, however inadequate to the 
interesting nature of the subject, it cannot but be apparent, that 
there exists in the mechanism of the Welsh tongue much matter 
for curious and learned speculation. The remarkable phenomena, 
which it displays in its structure, and especially in the foundation, 
on which it essentially rests, are of a character to fix the atten- 

* Coll Gwynfa, p. 10, 1. 273. The corresponding passage in Eng- 
lish is, 

" What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than he. 
Whom thunder hath made greater ?" 

Paradise Lost, B. i. 1. 258. 
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tioti, and to stimulate the inquiry of the philologist. By a candid 
examination of these characteristics he would be led to confess, 
that they form a peculiar and prominent feature in the ancient 
language of Wales, and one, which no other European tongue, 
that does not form a part of the Celtic family, evinces in any 
perceptible degree. And, if he should also be of opinion, with 
the writer of this essay, that the simple elements, of which he has 
spoken, belonged to the original speech of the world, he would 
concede to that of the Cymry, as a necessary conclusion, the pu- 
rity and antiquity, for which its advocates have ever contended. 
At least he would not, as some have done, impute its high claims 
in this respect either to the reveries of a visionary, or to the illu- 
sions of an enthusiast. 



THE TRIADS.— No. V. 

— »««^=- 

TRIADS OF THE ISLE OF BRITAIN *. 

xx. The three Primary Tribes of the nation of the Cymry: 
the Gwentians, or the men of Essyllwg; the Gwyndydians, or 
the men of Gwynedd and Powys ; and the tribe of Pendaran 
Dyved, which comprehend the men of Dyved, and Gwyr, and 
Caredigion. And to each of them belongs a peculiar dialect of 
the Welsh. 

[Gwent, in its strict application, was the present county of 
Monmouth, divided into Uwchgoed and Isgoed, or above the 
wood and below the wood, having Caerwent, or Venta Silurum, 
for its capital. Essyllwg or Essyllwyr was a more general ap- 
pellation, and was the Siluria of the Romans — Gwyndyd is ano- 
ther name for Gwynedd, only varied in the termination, and 
used in a more extensive sense, like Venedotia. The Romans 
comprehended the Gwyndydians in the more general name of 
Ordovices. — Dyved, Gwyr, and Caredigion are Dimetia Proper, 
or Pembrokeshire, Gower, and Cardiganshire. Pendaran was a 
peculiar title of the Prince of Dyved, and is so used in the 
Mabinogion.] 

xxi. The three Sovereigns by vote of the Isle of Britain : firs*, 
Caswallawn, the son of Lludd, son of Beli, son of Mynogan. 

# Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. 61. Tr. 16—20. 



